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ABSTEACT 

The objectives of this study were two-fold: (1) 
evaluating the conservation content in the elementary. Intermedia t*. 
and secondary grade textbooks used in 13 western states, and (2) 
researching, recording, and reviewing the textbook selection 
procedures. Part I indicates that textbooks are selected either by a 
st|te agency or the local school unit, depending on the state's needs 
and level of education. A summary of adoption procedures is presented 
for each of the statess Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado 
Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. In addition, an example of the California textbook 
selection process, step by step, is outlined together with some ideas 
for getting additional environmental material into the textbooks and 
NEA findings for textbook selection procedures throughout the 50 
states. Part 11 details the evaluation of textbook content, 
discussing environmental concepts in subject texts for science, 
mathematics, English, health, history, and social studies. ■ - 

Supplemental material includes a sample of the evaluation instrument, 
a list of general environmental doncepts, and responses to the 
evaluation instrument for lU selected textbooks. The study concluded 
there was true lack of environmental Information in the textbooks 
evaluated. (BL) 
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Objectives 



The objectives of t^is study were two-fold. First, the textbook selection 
procedures were to be researched, recorded, nnd reviowed* SGcondlyj the 
studyU priniary responsibility lies in evnluntlng the textbooks of the 13 
Western states. Studying the conservntion content of science, mfithematics ^ 
English, healthj and social science texts was the major aim of' this study. 

Procedures 



Infomiatlon on the textbook adoption procedures was ccllacted through cor- 
respondence and research* 

The procedures for the conservation Information study were a bit more compli- 
cated* 

The thirteen states were contacted through their conservation education repre- 
sentatlves and course sub jectt were randomly given to each state in three 
separate Levelsi prrnary (K-6)p Intermediate (7-8), and secondary (9-12). 
A request was made for a book from each grade level and the specific text 
selection was left entirely up to the education representatives. They were 
reminded that we did not desire books which were especially good ov bad with 
respect to environmental concepts* The states were assured that individual 
states would not be referred toj our goal was to investigate the Western region 
as a whole. All the books received were evaluated with the form which follows 
in Part II, 
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KESTEFW REGIONAL S TATES TEXTBOOK SELECTION PROCEDU RES 
Jes"rn"c'tL''''1h/r'^'"'' through which teKLbooks nr. selected in th. 

i^'th/l^'f'' Colorado, Montane, Washinston, «nd Wyomins select rhelr texts 
Color'rf ""^ " secondary level Arl.fna. Callfo nln 

thinlo^.f Washington, and Wyoming le.va the choosing ti 

At the elementary level in Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii Idaho 

Sf'afS"' f ^" responsible Lrsel g 

oooks, as Lhey also are on the secondary levRl in Alaska, Hawaii Tri,L L 

th"4"L"af aee^ci.s Involved with textbook solcction 1„ th. „:.tes 

lit ort»s?'?hf" ^::,i'„^:=,:: - -f"- 

but New Mexico changes eve y x ye' s and ' f"'" ^°="> 

m their cha„si„8 po'.iod. four to" g ^ y" ° " 
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A SURVEY OF ADOPTIOH PROCEnURES OF THIl WESTERN S TATES 

Not^- Colorado, Montnna, Washington, and Wyoming have local districts select 
texts at both the Glomcntnry nud secondary level so their adoption 
procedures are not availiible* No specific information was nvailable 
for Hawaii. 

ALASKA . The state notifies publishers on record one year in advance of adoption 
(usually in March) listing subject areas under consideration. Notification 
includes names and addresses of the Textbook Commission members to whom one saniple 
copy of each book offered is sent before the announced deadline (usually in 
October), The publishDrs also send a list in duplicate of the titles, giving 
subject, grade level, copyright, and related niaccrials . One copy of the list 
is returned to the publishers as a receipt. There are also Individual hearings 
with CoiWDissioners which are permissible if made by an advance appointment* 
Group hearings are scheduled in November before the entire Conmission at the 
request of the representative by October 1* Bids must be submitted on a special 
State Department of Education form obtained from the Department. Bids list each 
book with author, title, copyright, subject, grade or grades for which it is 
recomniended, price and West Coast depository. Bids are submitted in duplicate in 
a sealed envelope plainly marked "Textbook Bid»U Sales arc made dlrnctly to 
ordering schools or systems by the designated depository or the publisher and 
are billed to and paid for by the customer. The depository is usually adequately 
stocked by July 1* - - h ;f 



In November the State Board of Education notifies the publishers as 



ARIZONA . 

well as elementary school districts of forthcoming adoptions in a given area 
according to a staggered system. In January the cormTiittee is appointed and their 
names and addresses are sent to the puMlshers. There are nine state committers 
appointed, com.posed of five to eight members, to screen the various s ubjects 
headed by nine state chairmen who require five dlssehting votes to eiimlnato a 
contender. Sample copies are usually on file in the Department of Public 
Instruction by Sepgember 1, in the hands of the committee members by October 1, 
with a November 1 cut-off. Committees evaluate the books during the month of 
October and publishers t representatives are permitted to make their presentations 
before the nine committees during this month. On November 15 the nine conmiittees 
make their report to the State Department and on January 1 the chairmen meet in 
Phoenix to present final ballots and rocommondatlons to the State Board, Sealed 
bids on forms provided by the state must be filed by December 20, while the flr^.l 
award is made in January* Purchasing is made directly from the publishers. 

CALIFQRNIA. Cr.lifornla makes annual adoptions of elementary texts according 
to the adoption cycle. Publishers on record are notified in March und must 
respond with a letter of intent listing titles which are to be offered. One 
hundred to one hundred and thirty five free examination copies are required 
before June and^nother 350 free copies of each title in November, should the 
text survive the initial screening. Sample books of successful bidders go to 
50 exhibit libraries throughout the state. Individual hearings with Committee 
members and their advisors are permitted by appnintmcnt only Ind are limited 
to one visit. Bids are opening in January, rccommendatLons follow in March, 
with final awards in May. While no high school textbooks are adopted, publishers 
of high school texts are reqtiired to post a bond with the state, guaranteeing 
that their books are being sold at as low a- price in California as they arc else- 
where in the nation. 
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A call for bids is sont to publishers pn file early in March and the publishers 
must respond with n letter on intent within two weeks frime. Bids are due bv " 
a specific dat? in Novembor on forms furnished by the scaCd, making an offer 
under two .n Itcrnat Jves ranninp from supplying completed books to leasina"" 
plates or film ior state printing. Rucommundations are made in January, and 
anal awards are made in February. The state distributes its own stat.-pr intad 
Dooks through Us own warehouse nnd pays the publisher directly. Supplenmntarv 
elementary texts and secondary ccxts are bought through State Depositories 
wner« the pubUshers maintain a stock. 



IDAFIO. 



A call for bids as well as a list of the names and addresses of the 



_ - F-i , 1 1 - eiliwf cases UL unc 

state icxcbook and Improvenient of Instruction Conmittee is sent to publishers 
on file in March, with a November 1 bid deadline.' Samples are sent to each 
member of the Committee immediately, and appointments are made at this time 
(not mandatory,. but advisable) for representotives to be present at the group 
hearings held in Boise In April. All this ii usually done on the appropriate 
formfurnishcd by the State Department of Education. No official samples are 
required, and individual hoarings with members of the Committee are pennlttcd 
anytime after the Group Hearings in April and November. Revised editions of 
books already on the state adoption list may be offered two years after the 
original edition went on the list. Contracts are usually awarded in January of 
tho purchase year. Sealed bids in duplicate must be filed with the State Depart 
mant of Education on or before November 1 on the bid form furnished by the state 
No filing fees or deposits are required with the bid. Most orders ars placed 
through^the State Depository, and Idaho has in the past adopted paperback books 

|EJ|DA. A school distri.L appliei for permission to conduct an evaluation of 
a selected series of texts m a format Qstabliahed by the Commission. After 
approval for evaluation, the Secretary of the Commission notifies the publishers 

Sponi:; ov'f %h: T'^'f:' '' ''r ''''''''' ^"^ ^he Commi ion 

upon approval, the school district follows the following procedure. 

^' is'deve loped!" "^rding to the format established by the Commission 

b. The textbook., are to be used for at least one half of the school year. 

c. The textbooks are used Jn each grade level of the subject that is included 
in the proposeo adoption. 

d. At the end of the evaluation, a written summary Is prepared for' the Com- 



e. At the designated m 
an oral report of th 



eeting of the Conmlsslon, the school district presents 
he findings of the evnluntion, 



The Conunission reviews th. results cf the evaluation and, if approved, recommends 
for adop ion to the State Board of Education. All evaluation reports become a 
pare of tho minutes of the State Textbook Commission meetings. Bids are filed 
on forms provided for this purpose after the textbook has been recommended. 
Books are then purchased by the district directly from the publisher-s warehouse. 
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iliirTr" I"'" oxplr.ticn data of .xisting contr.cCs for h.sic 

Ushers on roco d" u l' L ".v ' ""'"^"^ -^^^^^ 

each subjoct field ^nd nuhl i "h'.' ' ! •"^^P'^'^'''" conmiittoes are appolnr.od to scraon 
dual haa inp, or vlMt w " ropros.ntnt Ivas «re permitted to hold i„divi = 

opening th« -bid. in Novc^Lr with f ° """"^^ their rocommendations before 
-.b.rs are sn.pIod ann"" f rof Su^H^ Jfl^^^L^^^ 

: tiac L'^L^k ^tT, in t^^HcaJfl^cL : 

balne : Jjhf lo^esrorS" ' t T"f' f Suarant.oing chat Che bLks aro 

Textbook Co^nlsslon ^o^.rs. ^^'^^^^^^^f addresses of State 

than one hour with members of the Textbonk r^Jl inteiviews of not more 

personal advisors of the CommlssloL^. Ali^J ^ '"^ ''^"^ "^^^ the 
between April i and OctobSns LTp . " intervfews shall occur 

opening orbids/ No g ourhofr^nt arfhelflnr^H ''''' 
than the third Monday m November Ml ^ I adopt^i^ns are made not later 
showing how their books relltf.^%h publishers are asked to prepare briefs 
Commission prioi to September 1 ^JTT' ■T'^'l' ^"P"^' the Te.tbook 

r;..:!S":;.;r!;".;-;,:\;;,."i,:- -.. .... ..... 
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considered annually in all subject areas. It Is dxpected that the presenta=- 
tlons of textbopks by company reproscntfltives will be made to State Curriculuni 
Advisory Comniittofi mcmbors or their Committee Presentations to Textbook Cominission 
jsmbers. If this is not the case, proscnta t lens can only be made upon invitation, 
bealed proposals must bo submlcted before October 2 on forms provided by the 
scato m envQlopQa clearly marked "Textbook Bid"-. Bids are opened in late 
November and awards follow. No bid deposits or filing fees are required. Rooks 
are bought through the state depository, and Utah has in the past adopted 
paperback books, f h 



AN EXAMP LE OF TEXT SELECTION PRQCESS STE P B Y STEP: CALIFORNIA 

The frequency of change scale, presented in the appendix, gives some Indication 
as to the year span and rate of textbook change. Those which have a shorter 
time span (i.e., Washington, three to five years, as compared to California 
tour to eight years) "an change, of course, more easily and keep up with contem- 
porary materials better than those states which have a greater time span. As 
an example of the time sequence and the various processes which go on in that 
period, the California example (Table 1) of textbook selection follows with the 
various organizations and their functions next to the appropriate time schedule. 
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50 STATE FINDINCS FOR TEXTmTn^^PTPn2r:^Pnrrpnp 



(Taken from the MA Research Metno) 



-In no scata are textbook suloctions subject to approval by tho Uglslature. 

■"'':".1t" ^'^"^ - --iiy ""--y -then. 

oxlst., ,ho.sh £re,uenU, .he Stat. Board l^^fmi"^;^^::^^^'''^^^ 

--Where soiections are made at tha ^h^f-^ i^xt^i ^ *i- i t - 

single selections for oaeh subject ' °"^"«ieh 

fr.o books. ""ly. ""ny districts-or whole sutes-do not furnish 

tltl: VcllltX:''-' '"^"^ - ^hc sn.. basis as are 
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THE SELECTION PROCESS OF TEXTBOOKS --IDEAS FOR 
.IMPROVEMPjT--nETTING CONSERVATION INTO THE TSXTliOOKS 



4. 



States where the loenl units seloet ; 

I. Because there is a great number of stntes which allow their local units 
to select the textbooks at the various levels of education, an effort 
should be made to get environmental groups involved with conmittees and 
groups which are involved in textbook selection. 

^' edur^^^^^f'^u Sroups and those involved with environmental 

education throughout the western states should try to achieve a positlonCs) 
on the local cotmnittees which select or promote textbooks to the State 
Boards and conmittees. 

3. The initial step at the local levels is iot conservation groups and the 
Departments of Education to contact the local system responsible for 

ho'd'be l^''- '^"^^^'^ ^^'^"l^ rnaintained a dialogs 

. -^ould be started and each group should help the other in any way possible to 
reach tno goal of securing better teKtbooks. possible to 

L^aSe'av^ll^Mf^^ acceptable environmental Information and concepts should 
be made available to local groups and be produced by informed and interested 
citizenery in environmental studies (preferably by the Conservation Education 
Department of the Departments of Education). iJheL there IsTlar ft^J ?H 
be printed and made available to the school boards fo the r purp^^e wSere 
aSd^e^JresIntrr^"^' «con.endatlons , and examples of o?h.r:t:tesf l^s 

There is a new need for teachers who are involved with environmfintal studies 
and can competently teach subjects involved with conservation and ecoloey 
o^'thole wh''^' undertaken, an emphasis should be plfced 

this Is dc^° °f education in environmental studies' l" 

States whore the major selection process is done by the local district,. Tni ^ 
'^^L^'''''''''^' Wyoming, and at the aocondary^evel onf^.^l^i::;:; C^llj^^nia, 

S^tate Adoption 

Selection through a state nBency ; 

1. A multiple selection list of acceptable texts should be available to the 
sLatc agencies who are responsible for toNt aplorHnhc « " ifioio co the 
corned .„<, I„nuou.l„l conservation :o.»Uurors™ : ' 



5. 



2. 



^"'^ publishers should be contacted by 

sc^:^l^^^ reco.™.endatio„s for1:^r^lng 
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3. Private and individual recomme' dations would be helpful if sent to the state 
agency responsible for selection, and they should be encouraged. 

4, In many states text representatives appear before state commit tecs in attempts 
to pursuade purchasing of their products. These representatives should be 
contacted by a conservation education group or reprGSontative and should be 
given the desires and demands of the group (i*e*j the Department of Education) 
and any law that exists- A request should be made to the agency that if fair 
conservation concepts are not adhered to in the publisher's product a 

. boycott of their products would be advisable* 

5* State agencies who are responsible for accepting bids should have or develop 
a list of regulations^-qualif ications--including an environmental code which 
can be presented to publishers as a pre-requisite for bid acceptance* 

6. Where there are reviews and Individual or group hearings, as In the cases of 
Idaho and Nevada, environmentally concerned citizens and professionals, 
(i.e., conservation education directors), should make themselves available to 
support those texts with satisfactory environmental concepts. 

States where the major selection process is done by the sta^e through a state 
agencyi Alaska, Arizona, Hawaii, Idaho, New Mexico, Oregon and Utah. 

States where state agencies select only at the elementary levels Arizona, 
California, and Nevada* . 
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PART II. 
Textbook Evaluation 
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Perspective on Text Topics 

tfew" topic' presents different problems and capabilities when it comes 
difforr^'.^H^ environmental concepts and, therefore, there ore going to be 
f ffw thl H- f ovoluatlng te.tbo.oks. What fo Hows are 

a few things which wera considered i„ the evaluation of the textbooks. 

Health 

hsalthy society! ''^'""'y' " "1= "me studying the benefits of a 

History 

» 

In American schools it is not llkelv thmt W^^iri ^ , 

fu,j of st„%. -^:tifn" "f^ rrrri:t„iy"^::r\'" ^--^ ' '-r 

£^"ico'^po":"d'i"o'tl,rr°" ".'f"' opportunity for environmental concepts to 
exp or°t?on tl«"nhv ^nd'L' 'li"" " "'^ movement, 

to-'ponution/cS^L-^^iL: 'e„T:::t'ri^'T.r ni^■rs^^Lr."r:L^r^' r'"°?" 
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, English (Ltterature and Craimar ) 

In the primary schools, the stories prosented In roadlng groups and in later 
grades, the noted 1 1 terature , can have a .great amount of influence on the 
student who Is just learning about environmental problems. While the student 
improves upon his reading skills, he can also be brought into contact with many 
environmental concepts and terms. At the secondary level where established 
literary works are usually the basic texts for literature, relaying environmental 
concepts might be more difficult* However j wherever setting, symbolism^ and 
story allow, relationships and parallels should he drawn with eon tmporary 
environmental problems. 

The Erglish grammar textbook presents basically the same problem as the math text- 
book which relies primarily on word problems. Only through the examples given 
to work withj can new and important concepts be worked with. For exainplG^ the 
sentences used in the diagramming of sentences Is something which should be looked 
into as a possible mOBUB m ^>\&^^^f^^ conservation educationt Even though the child 
will basically be learning the structure of the sentence, he will also have to 
road what the sentence says and maybe something can be learned from this. 



Mathematics 

There arc few opportunities to include envirunmenta I concepts in textbooks 
dealing with mathematics. The subject matter, the scyle of most math books, and 
the methods used in its teaching usually make it difficult to develop any ways 
In which broad concepts or information of any other variety besides mathematics 
can be expressed. 

In only one instance is there the possibility of Involving the student with 
environmental information in connection with mathematicsi the word problem. 
The word problem is a good way to present practical problems which can involve 
environmental issues. The wording of the word problems in connection with 
environmental concepts and problems becomes extremely important. Various conno- 
tations can be taken from the misuse of a single word and, because most math 
problems deal with the solving of an unknown or quantity, special care should be 
made to make word problems conslstGnt with sound concepts whent'ver possible (i,e., 
problems shouldn't constantly deal with the cutting of timber or the waste of a 
factory--lnstead, the positive side should be stressedi trees which are replanted 
and the amount of paper which is recycled, for example). With this in mind the 
word problem can become a constructive tool in the fight to make children aware 
of our environmental concerns. ' 



Science 



There is no other course which can be better developed into a valuable educational 
experience in connection with the environment than the science course, and no other 
text, whether it be a primary, Intemied late, or secondary toKtbook, can be* of 
BrentGir value than one about the natural sciences* 

o 
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can iniportan. consarvation bo hnndlL J>^n^^,^ ^" "° "'^'^ 

high science textbooks nnd the biology cLmLtrf ohvM 

at the socondnry lovM should nreH.nMv -■'"' = ^^>'' Physics, and zoology taxes 

to "ecolosy- and onvlron^::; fl^^ o ^a^L-b^.^: Llho"^ ^^^'P'^^" 
eral conservfltion ethics and concents in the h f r , incorporating gen- 

dlscussiona. The texts shoul HncfuL LvJral .r tf H ^" '""""^ 
tlons wharev«r possible to bo morfafLctlv" "r^h 1^"^'' lUustra. 

could indeed be Che most Imoort^n^ Che inclusion of class projects 

With such high stand«rd:/ir ncft "tfinr ^f'""" ^" =---"on, " 
tant and be Judged the most critlcaUy In theJr conLnt""' ' '""P"" 



Subjects Co n t r i bu t^d to the S tu d y 



Book Topic - Number 
Science 10 
Social Science 3 
English 2 
Mathematics 2 
Health 1 



States CQntributing to the Study 

Alaska 
Arl Eona 
California 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Hon tana 
Nevada 
Naw Mexico 
Oregon 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 
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0 
0 
3 
3 

1 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
__0 
U total 



The Test for a Text 



Name of text ' 

Authors , 

Data ^ - ^ 

Level 

Book description , 
Visible rdlationshlpi 

1* Anything in the table of conterte or introduction referring specifically 
conservat ioHj the environment ^ and pollution? 

2* Anything obvious in the index? 

3* Any devoted chapter? 

4, Involvement with what topics? (a)* (b)* etc. 
5* Pictures of illustrations? 

6. Bibliography or references listed? 
Implied relatlonshipi 

7. Are environmental concepts expressed? Which ones? Fairly? Gould they 
have been? 

8. Was there fair coverage with reference to the subject of the text? Was 
conservation presented as a diecipllne or a way of life? 

9* Other comnientSi - 

Concepts (see following pages) 

10* : 



I. 

2. 
4. 



8* 
9, 
10* 
11. 
12. 



Concaptu.ll Content 



To further evaluate the chosen texts, we must also take a look at the concepts 
which are used or not used In relaying conservation information. 

A study, undertaken by the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cogni- 
tive Learning at the Univers ity of Wisconsin, presented a list of environmental 
management concepts to a broad professional academic panel of scholars. There 
were 40 academic areas covered and 350 responding scholars representing these 
areas ranging from General Agriculture to Wildlife Ecology (see listing below). 

The major concepts relate to the general areas traditionally considered to be 
environmental and several conceptual topics were used in the study (i.e.. Soils 
Political Science, Economics). The educators were asked to rate the given ' 
concepts on a scale consisting of five choices: Essential, Highly Desirable 
Desirable, Satisfactory, and Unacceptable. ' 

The concepts which have been chosen for thisiudy are among those which received 
the highest "Weighted Item Mean Scoreii, and they usually turned out to be among 
the most general concepts offered to the educators. The fourteen concepts 
included here are meant to give some indication as to whether or not general 
concepts are successfully transmitted through the texti therefore, an attempt ■ 
was made to keep the concepts general and to leave out specific concepts which 
dealt with "Soil'.', "Plants", or "Animals", for example. ' 

The fourteen concepts in this study come from eight topic areas, and they 
include Environmental Managementi Economics, Environmental Problems, Environ- 
mental Ecology, Socio-Cultural Environment, Political, the Family, and Psycholo- 
gical Aspects. J ' J 
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CONCEPTS 



1 - 1. 

2-2. 

3 - 3. 

4 - 26. 

5 -29. 

6 . 44, 



7 - 47, 

8 - 49. 

9 - 82. 

10 - 83. 

11 - 96. 

12 -101. 

13 -102. 

14 -108. 



envJrfruJant!' int^dependent with one another and their 

Nan has been n factor affectins plant and animal succession and 
environmental processes. "-cassion and 

The nanagoment of natural resources to meet the need, nf ■' 
generations demands long-range planning. successive 

Ready trflnsportation, growing Interest, money surpluses and 
increased leisure time combing to create heavy /pressures on 
existing recreation facilities and demands new ones! 

Economic efficiency does not alwava refill ^ i'« . 
natural resource. ^ ^ conservat£or; of a 

llu"ff"ir,T.L"' interdependent and the use or „u„se of „„e " 
Most^resources are vulnerable to depletion In quantity, quality. 

^ inVtlTl^Zrl: " Of and respect 

SoirreL^r^'L^^f ^pio',?!^"""^"^^ """"^ ' 
"oloslc.l princlpUs: ™ ' P""''"'". "nd ' 

po"lu":?'p^o«"!' ^"-""'"'^ ^° active In the 

o™iX.^«L'n'irtol' 'v"'";'^'' °5 ""P""-' " 

aasuLS f:r':u^c"eslve'.er;at'L,°3? ' ^'"^"^ "^^'"'"S 

?n\j;at\^-^r:nctts L^^?o-i- ^:n-L^- 
Sxi^L"„:n;-rir?„p-;:t:;-fLr-,ra??r^"'-'-'^ 



Tho socor-l n^hor .orronpcnds t, lt= ,rfIo1,al mmb.rin,: In .dsconsln study. 



^ Number of Respondents by Acadomic Dtsctpllne 
Academic Di^cipl Ines 

^ — Responden ti 

5 



11 
14 
14 
13 



13 
7 
13 



1. Agriculture (Cenerol) 

2. Agricultural Economics e 

3. Art (Fine Arts) ^ 

4. Botany (Plant Ecology) 
5 * Chemls try 
6« Civil Engineering 

7* Conroerce g 

8. Community Leadership (Extension Education) 8 

9. Computer , Science • g 
10* Economics j^q 
11* Education j^g 
12* Environmental Design 4 
13, Food Science 
14* Genetics 

15, Geography 

16. Geology 

17* Guidance and Counseling j 

18* Hydrology ^ 

19* Journalism g 

20* Landscape Architecture g 

21 ■ Mass Communications 

22* Medical Education ' y 

23* Meteorology ' e 

24. Music ' J 

25. Natural Resource Conservation 10 

26. ' Oncology (Biochemistry y 
27* Parks and Recreation Management 4 
28. Pharmcology ^ 
29* Physics 12 
30, Political Science iq 
31* Public Health 7 
32* Recreation Education 13 
33* Rural Sociology 3 

34. Social Work j 

35. Sociology 

36. Soils 

37. Theater Production 

38. Urban and Regional Planning 

39. Veterinary Science 

40. ^WiJdlife Ecology 



7 



12 
. 9 
10 

8 
7 
16 



350 
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The Textbooks of the Western States 



Science 



Life Processes of Plants ' • = 

Tannenbaumj Tannenbaum 
Stlllman, Stlllman 

1967 

Interrnedlate ' . . 

Scientific text dealing with plant experiments. 

1* No contents. 

2. No index. / 

3. No* 

4. The topics discussed were principly about plants and their funct ions--no 
environmental topics. 

5* Thero were, pictures dealing with the axperiTnents . 

6. There was a book and film bibliography, none dealing directly with con- 
servation* 

It NOj - J - , An experiment could have been carried through where an environ 
mental concept about plants could have been related in some way* 

8. No s No* 

9. The book was a good experimental text, and it would seem to serve its pur- 
pose well, but there is a noticeable scarcity of conservation infomiation. 



Grade: 



10. Concept i i 1 . Yes (acquariam exper # ) 

2. Yes (through all exper.) 



8, No 

9. No 
10* No 

11. No 

12. No 
13'* No 
14. No 



3. No 

4. No 

5. No. 

6. No 
?• No 



Biology j Pattgrn , In the Envtronmant 



Morholti Brandwainj Ward 



1972 



Sacondary 



A general biology text comparing all aspects of living things with great empha- 
sla on environmental topics- 

1* There are several chapters listed which deal directly with environmental 
concerns (4), 

2* Surprlsinglyi there was nothing on *'Conservat ion" per se, but there are 
many references* = , 

3* Chapter 5 deals with the biological environment, and Chapter 6 deals 
directly with the environment in connection with health. 

4. Environmental topics Included^ air pollutions water pollutioni chemical 
pollution in foods, etc. 

5* Yes, there were pictures of industrial pollution^ smogj cars and e^chaust 
and other examples of environmental misuse. 



7* YeSj that man causes problems and pollution, man is hurt by his own actions. 
Yea, it was fairly treated. 

8* There could have been more environmental Information presented throughout 
the book, especially with the misrepresented title of the book* 

9. This teKt covers all of man's environments including his "inner^' environment, 
and many broad topics are discussed. It is a good general text with plenty 
of photographs I however, there is not enough stress placed on the need to 
improve* Instead, there seems to be the impression given in this book that 
' alot is being done and the photo of Industrial pollution shows that the area 
no longer gives off pollution and that the tide has turned, which is misleading. 
Grade I CH-^ 



6, 



No. 



10* 



Concepts I 1. 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yts 



8. 

9. 
10. 
11, 

12 

13. 
14. 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 



2. 
3. 
k. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Science, Understanding Your Environment 

Mallison, et.'al. 

1972 

Intermediate 



I. specific reference to conservation in concents. 



No, 



H-'po?Lt'c:='.L":„5i„'g°^s°o'h.Ttl^rf"'"' "Wa.er Pollution-. Concap.,/ 
could have easily pre^L'^^i:;""^^^^ for example, the „„u ^i.^*^- : 

9. A fairly good science book with the h-,e,-^ , ' 

but the .am picture the tex presents L '""^ f^" his environment, 

• ment instead of preserving it. "raSej c environ- ^ 

10. Concepts.' 1. Yes ' e „ 

9 V Ot No 

i 9. ^ro . 

5 No No 

£ i^i No 

Oi » No 1^ Kl 

7 iJ. No 

• 14, No 
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Selcnea - Flndlnfi Out 
Barnard, Lavatelii 
1970 

Elementary 



A general science text which Is divided into six chapters seemed to have been 
picked at fandom: i.e., "Finding Out About Plants% •iFinding Out About Heat" 
". . .About Rocks". ' 



1. No* 

2. No. 

/ 

3 . No . 

4. No conservation topics even when discussing plants and animals. 

5. None dealing with conservation* 

6. No. 

7. No. 

8. No, neither experiraents ror the study plan would have been good places 
for environmental concepts. 

9. This text is a good primary book for the beginner, but the spectrum of 
topics IS too narrow. TberQ were no environmental concepts or advice on 
how to relate such material in the teachers' appendix. Gradei D 

10. Concepts^ 1. No g. No 

2. No 9. No 

3- No 10. No 

^' No 11. No . 

5. No 12. No 

6. . 13. No 
^' No 14. No 
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Sciences Measuring Things 

Barnard, Lavatelll 

1970 

Intemiedlate 

A general science text with the basic theme of measuring carried throughout 
the text. 



!• The chapter "Life on Earth^' has described beneath it, "There is a natural 
balancei or interdependences among all living things." 

2. Induces "Conservation" with inany referencesi "Environment", and "Pollution, 
air".. 

3* Within the chapter "Life on Earth" (7), there are 27 pages devoted to con- 
serving resources. 

4. Topics discussed includedi wildlife^ forest, soilj air, and water conser- 
vation! wildlife refuges and human resources are also discussed. 

5. Yes, there are several photos concerning ecology and conservation In the 
section* 

6i None* 

7k Yes, that conservation is important for everyone, that there are many facets 
to conservation, that conservation is something people should get interested 
in- 

8. Yes, the coverage was fair and was presented as a way of life in the chapter 
devoted to conservation. 

9. This was a good text--niore technical than others and especially designed to 
get students interested in measuring things. Although the section on conser 
vation was very good^ the book often gave answers that were too simple to 
tough environmental problems. The book seemed to infer that answers to all 



problems were easy. Grade* A- 



10* Conceptsi 1. Yes 8* Yes 

2, Yes 9. No 

3i Yes 10. No 

4. No 11. No 

5, No 12. No 

6, No 13. No 

7. Yes 14, No 



Modegn Science 
Smith, Blecha, Pless 

1970 

ElGmentary 

The text is an introduction to science, and only general topics are discussed. 

1. No. . ' 

2. No. _ ' 

3. No. . _ ' 

4. There was no Involvement with conservation topics aside from introductions 
to various types of vegetation and topographical regions. 

5. Many Illustrations— none particularly shown for environmental purposes. 

6. No. 

7. No. 

8. No, much more could have been Included with reference to conservation. 

9. The text seems to be fair for an introduction to science, but environmental 
concepts must be stressed with the young in books like this. The concept 
of "adoption" is well covered. Gradei C- 

10, Conceptsi 1, No 8. No 

2. No 9, No 

3« No 10. No 

^' No 11. No 

5. No 12. No 

6* No 13. No 

7. No Ui, No 
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The Textbooks of the WostGrn States 



Social Studies, History 



Our Changing World 

Sobel, Oliver * 

1969 

Secondary 

This text Is a general social studies textbook of the world, and it discusses 
wide-ranging topics about mankind around the globe. Sociology, anthropology , 
and geography are heavily discussed, 

1* Chapter 13^ ''Man and Conservation" , la llstedi 
2. "Conservation'' and "envirormient'' are llited* 
3c Chapter 13, "Man and Conservation"* 

4* The topics dealt with are resources of man, conservation of soil, conser- 
Ing mineral resourceSj and human resources. The changing attitude toward 
conservation is also dijcussed. 

5* YeS| but It wasn^t an extremely good selection* 

6* Yes, with 13 references* 

7, Yes, man has been wasteful and shouldn't be now| conservation is necessary^ 
man^s changes affect all things and causes other changes, g 

8# There was fair coverage. For the amount and variety of material covered, 
more and better information could have been Included. Conservation was 
presented as a discipline and a way of life. They projected the concept 
heavily that nian»s very existence depends on wise conservation * ^ 

9* The gGneral theme of the text was one of man»s use* Great emphasis was put 
on buslneas and industry-^thus, water, air, and wildlife were left out of 
the section on consGrvation for soil and mineral ^ cQniirvatlon * Buti many of 
the major concopts were included. Gradei B^r 



10. Conceptsi 1* Yes 8. Yes 

2. Yes 9, Yes 

3* Yes 10. Yes 

^* No 11, Yes 

No 12. Yes 

6. No 13, No 

?• Yes • 14, No 



United States Histor y 
Current I DeConde, Dante 



1967 

Secondary 



A chronological history of the United States from the exploration of North 
America to a history of the mld-60's. 



1. There are several sub-titles which could reflect environmental concepts 
like "Living and Working Patterns Change", but there is nothing specific. 

2. "Conservation" was includedi 

3. No ■ 

A* The beginning of conservation was diacussed-also picture ossays on the 
United fatates landscapQ were Included which contained photos on the land 
scape, communities, industry, and cities. 

5. The essays dealt with housing and the changing countryside. 

6. No. . 

7. Few. One concept was Chat conservation was important (page 495), and this 
concept was presented in an historical manner under the chapter -.The 
Response of Progress". ^pttr, ine 

8. No. There was great opportunity in this good text to present more infor, 
wh ir.f H^vffrf"?": t''^ the picture essays present a fine means In 



9. 



which to display conservation concepts, 

iUu^tf f"" P«cise and extremely visually exciting with graphs, charts, 
illustrations and plenty of photos. However, few cnvironmonta 1 concepts 
were expressed. In many instances cho text even seemed to present the 
mage that things bad were getting better. The book seated that the image 



0* Concepts: 



exa 


mplo to prove their point. 


Grade : 


1. 


No 


8. No 


2. 
3. 


, No 


9. No 


Yes 


10. No 


4, 


No 


11. Yes 


5, 


■ No 


12. No 


6. 


No 


13. No 


7. 


" No ' 


14. No 



Barnard Feder 



1967 

Secondary 

A history text of the USA coveririg the colonlak period to the Vietnamese 
War* Inforniatlon is in viewpoint form, not plain,. Information. 

1* No* 
2. No. 

3i A chapter devoted to big business and Its rise to power In the United 
States* 

4# Chapter on the "Rise of the Buslnessinari" gives both Bides of how big 
business and the monopolies began in the United Statii* Such topics 
as waste, extravagancei and corruption are discussed. 

5. There are few pictures in the text. There Is a photo of Industrla] 
pollution on the chapter about big business. 

6* After each chapter thera is i section of iuggested additional reading. 

7* There aren^t too tnany expressed in the text* Only in one case, in one 
paragraph, does It read chat business and profits present a challenge to 
the United States. 

8. More coverage could have been given especially in the later chapter, to 
conservation where present American problims like the Vietnam War and the 
racial issue were discussed* 

9. The concept of this book is to present issues and give a dialouge with dlf 
ferent views of American situations. Different notables were quoted. 
Grade: C+ 

10* Conceptsi 1. No. 

2. No 

3. No 

4. No 

5. Yes 
6i No 
7. No 



8* No 

9. No 

10* No 

11. No 

12. No 
13* No 
14. No 



The TextbQoks of the Western States 
Engl tsh 



Here and There Stories 



Elizabeth C. Robinson 
1967 

. Primary, Grade 3 

Jeader°°'' ' ^^^^^ original stories for the primary 

1. No, 

2. No Index. 

3. No. " 

4. No conservation topics presented-mostly fables and fairy tales. 

5. Many illustrations about the storles-none to do with conservation. 

6. None. 

7. No, - , - , yes-oue two page story would have- been helpful. 

8. No, there could have been a story about the ocean or forest. No. 

9. This book is a good introduction to well-known tales and stories i however 
the on y example about appreciation for nature was Robert Frost's po"m 
"Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening". Grade.- D_ 

10. Concepts^ 1. No ' g. 

h ^° 9. No 



3, No 



10,. No 



J- No ji. No 

I' 12, No 

!■ J° 13. No 
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The Arts and Skills of English 

Owen Thomas 

1972 

Primary^ Grade 5 

An English book strossing the study of the language through gramnar, liter- 
aturej and short exercises in Engllshi 

1* There were several sections (stories) pertaining to wildlife and nature. 
2* Nothing directlyi 
3* No. 

4. There were a variety of topics discussed In the book, the two which 

basically dealt with our focus of interest was an example of newswritlng 
which was about pollution and a section on a feature story which was about 
saving and helping fish. 

5* There were many illustrations--tnany about nature and wildlife* 
6*, None. . , . 

7* Yes. That wildlife should be helped whenever possible^ page 207, that 

pollution is bad and that laws should be passed to fight against pollution, 
page 250. . ^ ^ - , 

8. Yesj it Was presented in a casual and natural inanner and the choice of the. 
poems was extremely good, as nature seemed to be stressed. 

9. This text was an extremely well written and presented text with racially 
balanced Illustrations, good layout, exercises, and this text gave environ^ 
mental information in the course of explaining how to do something else 
which is highly conmiendable # Gradei A- , 



1. 


Yes 


8,^ 


Yes 


2. 


Yes 


9. 


Yes 


3. 


No ■ 


Id. . 


No 


4. 


No 


11. 


No 


5. 


No 


12. 


No 


6. 


No 


13. 


No 


7. 


Yes 


14, 


■ No 



The Textbooks of the Woitern States 
Mathetnatlcg 



Mntliemntl es , S tructure and Skills 
Denholni, Blank 
1968 : 

Intemedlatei Grade 7 

This book is an introduction to modern math, includlns the concepts of addi- 
tion, geometry, multiplication, and decimals. There are a few word problems. 

1. No. 

2. No. 

3. No. 

4. None, 

,5. Few lUusCratlons, Those it has deals with woird problems. 
None, 

7. No, - , - , Concepts could have been expressed within a few word problems. 

8. No, not one reference to conservation. 

9. A good mathematics text. Illustrations are modern and the book tries to 

■ conservation^^" ^""^V u ' 8^°^ " l««st one 

Grader D ^""^ '""^ ^"'-"-'^ " .^^^^ problem 

10. Concepts: 1. No . 8. No 

2. No 9, No , 

3* No iO. No 

^- No 11. No 

i' No 12. No 

f • No 13. jj^ 



Exploring Elomencary Mnehemnttcs 
Keedy, Dwight, Nelson, Schuepj Anderson 
1970 

Primary, Grade 3 

This text: Is a word and numerical problems book with good explanations. 

« i 

1, No. 

2, No. 

3, No, 

LlSIs «"h?"' "P'" 

word p„ble....b.t a«'„o r.il.llZri'J^li lltZTtlZ 

6. None referring to conservation. 

7. No, - , . , Yes, there could have been in the word problem sets. 

8. No, it could have been much bettor. 

with elc„.nury'.„ath l"L Vr.Te. ' 'c'° °' 

10. Concepts: 1. No • a m 

9 V o. No 

V 9- Yes 

I' M° 10. No . 

t' f 11- No- 

J' 12. No 

y' !!° No 



The TiSKtbooks of the Western Stntes 



Health 

Health and Growth 
Julius B* Richmond 
1972 



Intermediate, Grade 7 

This text deicribes and discusses things whldh involve health and growth^ 
including pollution, consumer protection^ body gro^^thj sleepi food, and public 
health* 



1, Chapter one entluled »'How Can Pollution Affect Health?'' 

2, "Pollution" and "environniental problems" are listed In the IndeK* 

3, Chapter one is devoted to . pollution and the envlronmint* 

4* Chapter one deals with ecology^ air pollution, water pollution, and 
remedies for noise and lanacape pollution. 

5. There are graphs and illustrations of pollution, environmental cycles, 

the human anatomy and its affect after pollution, and photos of air. water, 
and lanscape pollution, 

6i There is a section called "books of Information" which lists other conser- 
vation material in which tp refer to. 



7. Yes, it was treated fairly* Anti^pollutlon,- search for wise use of resources, 
that there are relationships between all living things, that man must find 
answers, mental health can be affected by the environment. 

8* Yes, fair coverage, yes. 

9. The TcacherU Edition has explanations of what was presented In the unit on 
p©llution--and lists what the unit rQports--it explains and describes. It 
also has an entire section called "Enrichment Suggestions for Unit L" which 
includes ^Books for Children'', "Books for Teachers", "Films'S "Important 
Ideas Developed in the Unlt"---GaGh concept Is explnlncd separately. An 
excellent text* Gradei A 



10. Concaptsi 1. Yes 

2. Yes 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 

5. Yes 
■ 6. Yes 

7. Yes 



8. Yes 

9. Yes 

10. Yes 

11. No 
12,. No 

13. No 

14, Yes 



An Exceptional Four-Book Set 



A special sec of four science textbooks was sent by a state representative. 
The set was not what was requested, but they were examples of a fine series 
of environnicntally-based science references for primary and Intormedlate 
grades . 

The series Is called the ECOLOGICAL SCIENCE SERIES and each of the books 
"It's Our World", '-It's Our Future", "It's Our Island, and "It's Our 
Choict", conCalns its own selected onvlronmental topics. The topics are 
well covered and conservation is explained ns a way of life. 

There are fine photographs and relationships drawn in the set| however, it is 
questionable whether the set would be used as a regular text because there is 
a lack of regular science infonnation. These books le thus basically for 
use in conjunction with other science texts. 
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Conclus ion 



The InformaClon of the textbooks procedut-e study Is self-explanatory. 

There are two major conclusions which can be drawn from the textbook evalua- 
tion section of the study. The first ccncluslon has to do with the textbook 
themselves, while the second hfls to do with study and its complications. 

First of all and most important, the study indicated a true lack of environ- 
mental information in the textbooks received. There were those texts which 
displayed a good amount of information, but those texts were the exception 
and often presented conservation Information superficially. Here are some other 
conclusions which could be drawn froin the books collectedi 

--The science texts definitely held the most conservation Infonnation while 
predictably the niath books had the least amount. 

—In the social science textbookSj where environmental problems were discussed 
the economic viewpoint seemed to be stressed as the most important. 

—The average nark-score based on text topic and environmental information, of the 
entire set of books reviewed would be a C/C averaie-far fron-. the capabilities 
or most books. 

--Generalities were thr, rule wi.«»4W4r conservation was discussed and there was 
seldom^ if ever^more than one viewpoint expressed CDncerning environmental 
problems. 

.-Where there are sections on the environment, there Is usually the underlylnr 
theme of manis ability to use the environment. Manis creativity and "progress" 
in technical achievements is strftssed and the environment is seen as something 
to be used. There are some sections in certain texts which could become the 
center for conservation discussions (e.g., the lesson on "adoption"), but It 
would take an aware teacher to catch the specific topics of Importance. 

'It seems certain topics were included which could have been replkced by a 
chapter on conservation. The emphasis with space And the universe could have 
been lessoned m favor of more environmental lessons. 

-The textbooks which can be called supplementary texts (i.e., the series of 
four books) proved to be exceptionally good and could In the long run contri- 
bute more to conservation education than the conmonly-used texts. 

-In all texts studied, the impression was conveyed that there is no longer 
the danger of man misusing natural reiourccs. The future Is always projected 
as being bright. • ' j r j 

The second conclusion which became evident was that this study had many 
complications. . ' ^ 



Cdmplicatlons^ 

There wore a great nuniber of complications which arosa in the course of the 
study and prQvecl to hamper any kind of clcsi^-cut conGlusions which could have 
been renchad* 

Firsts I did not receive rosponsos from several departments of education repre- 
sentatives after several letters of request were sent out* It is understandable 
that It might be difficult for the representatives from a few of the states which 
do not have state adop tlon. programs to find the special texts. In the course 
of the study, 1 addressed a special letter to those states which didn't operate 
under the state adoption plan and asked if the conservation education repre- 
sentative would take it upon himsalf to dbtain the three texts from local 
districts because it would be easier for them to get the books than it would be, 
for TOG • Only Colorado responded and sent books . 

These replies which carne from state-adopted states were not speedy--and many 
sent no responses. Because of the limited time in which to complete the 
study, tlielr tardiness did not help. 

The letters 1 sent to rGpresentatlves and publishers must have been misinter- 
preted by some. Instead of sending Information about the processes of publishing 
regular texts or average textbooks from schoolSj 1 received catalogues for 
environmental books and environmentally-based books which had little to do with 
the purpose of the study--to itudy average tixtbooks and the common textbook 
adoption procedures * 

In the'endj the lack of concern and interest which was evident from the low 
number and wrong, textbooks sent to the office (39 ^pectedi we received 14) 
greatly hampered the conclusions^ Although It was evident that there was a 
lack of conservation ethics and environmental topics discussed in the 
studied books I the small number makti one question the creedence of the stated 
conclusionp 



